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New Chiefs of United States 



President Warren G. Harding, Mrs. Harding, Mrs Coolidge, and Mr. Coolidge, Vice-President. 

The inauguration of President Harding was marked by simple ceremonies in contrast to the elaborate plans that 
were first proposed for the event. In the course of his inaugural address President Harding said: 

“We must seek the readjustment with care and courage. Our people must give and take. Prices must reflect 
the receding fever of war activities. Perhaps we never shall know the old levels of prices again, because war invariably 
readjusts compensations and the necessaries of life will show their inseparable relationship, but we must strive for , 
normalcy to reach stability.” 
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INTEMPERANCE is the greatest obstacle 
to the practice of THRIFT, 
conscientious work, 
the happiness of the Home 
and the prosperity of the Country. 



THE MONTREAL 

City and District Savings Bank 

urges upon all the practice of THRIFT, which is the greatest 
incentive to temperance and a Safeguard against many abuses. 


Head Office and sixteen 
Branches in Montreal. 


A. P. LESPERANCE, 

General Manager. 

T. TAGGART SMYTH, 

Ass't, General Manager. 
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THE CANADIAN RA ILROA DER 


Some Little Understood Aspects of the Trouble 

With British Miners 


By HAROLD J. LASKI. 


T he following article from the Survey, New York, by Harold 
J. Laski, one-time lecturer at McGill University, is dated from 
London on March 1, and although events have moved quickh! 
smce then m the trouble with the miners, the article possesses 

mdeitoodTeref rable intCreSt ’ particularly as *•>•» ™ little- 

L ESS than four months have passed since the last coal strike ; 

we already seem upon the verge of new and far vaster 

• the mmin g industry. The problem has been 

precipitated by the announced decision of the government to 

C ? n l tr ? of coa ! to an end °n March 31, instead of waiting 
until the statutory period of August 31. 

which Ue^ehinY/hH outsider T to determine the exact reasons 
desire th Jffa!?* th decislon : In Part, undoubtedly, it is a 

tion and therehv f me eC ° n i )my m the cost of national administra- 
tion and thereby to provide some answer to the critics (a prow. 

un^mlhtedT +v, h ° accuse the government of wastefulness. & But 
ere are obscurer, though more profound causes! 

mov, 1 if min f °} vners have got tired of regulation they are the 
men who control government policy; and not a few of Ihem be 

& a t0 Pre ‘ war C0nd “ 0 ” s is P» a *L « they are 

Hard Times Ahead. 

, ,, He r e ’ as elsewhere, this government is peculiarly responsive 

to the demands of capital. It is, moreover, clear that there are 

wSl be distrous o f f r the coalindustry; and the government may 

of policy - maki " B il 

over-mnSlSK 18 t reSUlt de : contro1 wou] d have it is not easy to 
increases 0 f 191 q 1 . ag . es ’ ll wou ld bring to a close the Sankey 

effected in Vovmbe? 1920 rea T ff S Unde - r « e national agreement 
or»r? n-F , f *^u. In organization, it would mean an 

d of the new system by which wages have been regulated nnnn 
a national instead of a district basis; it would bring to an end 
also the pooling, of profits whereby the poorer mine! have been 

^£ ring in the profits of lhe richcr 

ticularly upon its export side; the cost of production has so 
argeJy increased that other industries, like the steel trade in 
which the price of fuel is a vital factor, Vre almost at a sSstS 

What the Miners Say. 

With the decline in demand consequent upon an increase 

tfn Pr +£ e wblch ’ ™ Sout}l Wales, is as much as ten shilling per 
ton, there is vast unemployment among mines; in South Wales 
it is estimated that eighty thousand men are unemployed. The 
wners have calculated that the present unemployment and the 
um ?. n f un ds which the November strike effected 
a Peculiarly fortunate time for the revision of all agree- 
ments. - Their negotiations with the men for a new wage basis 
ave not been successful, so far ; the men’s insistence on a nation- 
al basis for wages proving a complete stumbling block. Accord- 
™fl y ’ f h f y + aVe decided, when de-control becomes an accomplish-* 
ed fact, to terminate all existing wage agreements and to work 
upon a day-to-day contract. That, obviously, is the prelude to a 
national lockout; and if that becomes operative, it may well be 
the prelude to irreparable disaster. 


th . ey f. egard as fundamental: National wage agreements 
and the treating of the whole British coal field as a unit fn re”2 
tion to ultimate questions of policy. 

not ,wf y d f t!T and national agreements on wages because they do 
PvLr, Au ner workl ng m a rich district to profit at the 
expense of the miner working in a poorer district. 1 All minima 
ust be national minima; and any colliery manager desiring 

as a'wh U o7e. Wa£:eS WU ' baVe ‘° C °" fr0nt the 

,, N° r T ? th f ir attitude upon unification of control less intel- 
ligible If each mine goes back to the old system it is cleL tW 
a number of mines now workable, through the pooling 5 nmf^ 
would cease to be worked; that would lead to unfmplovment 
Son h Thw S l2 rn ’K V0Uld gl ? atly decrease the funds of the federa- 
te the reSnt a po e iicv e o7r e iJ dered the more suspicious on this head 
y me recent policy of th* owners upon discharges. 

strikl t 0 TuJ2o1pHf^ ber ^ d f that r the a - reement arrived at in the 
strixe ot 1920 settled a datum line, production above which led 

Irn ( ffl P m POrtl °i nate m - cr T ease of wages; while the export trade was 
fnp d fn ( b ? ancl Januar y) that datum line was overolssed 

?or ISke. 86r Wat '° tocreases than they had 

achievenwirt’aE datum Sne’im’p^sible^^dlthe^ine^ftod 
th'ey wei? StottT'strikS * W °" e P ° 8iti °”' «•“ that in which 

As the Owners See It. 

The difficulty of the owners must not be minimized At 
Sl Pr mn nt C0St + ° f + Production, they cannot find a market for 
coah The export trade is at vanishing point; Austria cannot 
buy coal, Russia is not allowed to buv, and France is either 
getting free coal from Germany or Durcharino- !+ « i 

rate for the next three months, no prospect of revfval Y 

The wages are the largest item in the cost of production • and 
the owners not unnaturally contend that until the rate com1« 
down they are unlikely to find a market for their product They 
see wages always m terms of price, where the miners see wages 
not lest, insistently in terms of prices. Between these views there 
is an irreconcilable disharmony. 

Moreover, in the absence of government control, the owner 
is, equally naturally, anxious to return to the old system of dis- 
trict regulation for the simple reason that the miners are far 
less powerful in districts than they are as a single union. Here 
as elsewhere, to divide is to govern. And they have a telling 

that mT t f eneral view of wage reduction in the fact 

has been thclnffM +■ P r °Posal for meeting the present slump 
trade been ^ SUggestlon of a government subsidy to the coal 

That is, in any case, financially impossible at our present 
state of expenditure; and, beyond that, there is no case for sub- 
sidizing coal any more than any other industry. The Lancashire 

l°T± ade ’ WhlCh iS inafar worse P° sition - would bitterly and 
with some reason resent that assistance. 

Back to 1914. 


The miners are passionately opposed to de-control. They 
point out, with justice, that they have not been consulted in this 

thpm' nf" iJ h6y Urge *V S a deliberate attempt to deprive 

fi>hf ri gams; and they are undoubtedly prepared to 

fight it to the last. I or it involves the abrogation of two things 


f fL° f the matt ® y is that the c °ai trade has reached the 
P ar f!" g /rf the ^ays. The owners are determined to return 
to the halcyon days of 1914, and the men are similarly de- 
|'P™ ned to go forward to some scheme of nationalization. If 
the men are ultimately successful — there is no prospect of their 
success while the present government remains in office— we may 
be able to introduce some, measure of stabilization into the coal 


r 
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industry' if the owners are successful, the history of English 
Sa? Sing will be a series of strikes until the dislocation of a 
vital service compels the surrender of the owners. 

For we have frankly to face the fact that the miners will no 
longer work under a system of production for pnvate profit. 

Anyone who desires to know the causes of their attitude has 
only to read the evidence tendered to the Sankey Commission. 

They may be unwise or selfish or blind or what you will, but 
this psychSical atmosphere is the root fact of the whole 

Pr ° b No* English statesman has confronted it seriously. Mr 
Llovd George never thinks in terms of principles , he waits until 
a crisis develops and then makes emotional appeals in the name 
of national welfare. Mr. Asquith has 

on the ground that it means bureaucracy ; whereas if he had read 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s report he would have seen that its mam 
importance lies in its avoidance of bureaucracy. • 

No one who goes among the miners of South Wales, of Scot- 
land or of Durham, can doubt that they will continue to w °rk 
without heart for their toil until their aspiration toward self- 
government is realized. It is not unlikely that the^ first states- 
man to capture the imagination of the electorate will be ^ the man 
who, by recognizing this feeling, translates it into institutional 

terms. 

Lots of Coal. 

Meanwhile it must be admitted that the owners are in a 
strong strategic position. The existing stocks of coal are normal 
for the time of year; and, granted the present depression, that 
means they have stocks on hand to satisfy all foreseeable re- 
quirementZ They could afford a logout; partly because the 


-assts ==:AMr-:.S 

strengtothen^position.he gupport of the business community 

Tiip nnlv idea in the business man’s mind at present is the vital 
^ to reduce wages he says, to be sure, that it will decrease 
thfcost of living, but 'he wants the reduction first The owners 
are assured too 8 of the support of the government ; for, having 
forfeited the confidence of labor, it is unlikely that the govern- 
ment will risk the loss of confidence from capital. It is unneces- 
sary I suppose, to add, that with the conspicuous and honorable 
exception of the Manchester Guardian, the press is solidly on the 
owners’ side. 

A Struggle Certain. 

One other possibility ought to be mentioned. It is possible 
that pressure will compel the government to continue cootred 
until the expiration of the statutory period In that event the 
impending struggle will be postponed until the autumn. But it 
S be postponed only, unless some totally unexpected trade 
Tev val mfkes the owners temporarily willing to conclude a 
national wage agreement. If the present depression continues, a 
serious struggle is certain; and it can only be reiterated that the 

main issuesfhat struggle will i nvol y e .^e'rminT The real 
Sankev Commission was summoned to determine, ine reaj 

source of the difficulties the coal industry will have to face m the 
next vear is, the war apart, the dishonest evasion by the gov- 
ernment ofTts pledge to stand by the findings that Mr. Sankey 
reported. We shall pay long and heavily for that evasion. 


TO RESIST WAGE RE- 
DUCTION TO MEET 
DEFICITS. 

A declaration that the Four Big 
Brotherhoods of Railway Employees 
■would resist efforts of the railroads 
to overcome their deficits solely by 
cutting wages has been made by 
officials of the “Big Four” unions. 

Called into conference on the rail- 
road situation with eight bankers 
who represented owners of $12,000,- 
000 worth of railroad securities, the 
union officials representing 600,000 
employees declared flatly that the 
lowering of the wages of the em- 
ployees was not the only way to 
bring operating expenses to such a 
low figure that the companies could 
make enough money to pay their 
fixed charges, take a profit, and re • 
tire their obligations. 

In the formal statement issued by 
Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and S. Davies Warfield, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, the stand of the unions was 
put this way: 

General Economies. 

“The employees' representation 
made plain their attitude towards 
the readjustment of deficits at their 
sole expense, unaccompanied by com- 
prehensive methods that will lead to 
general economies.” 

Some of the union representatives 
cited alleged instances of waste by 
the railroads, particularly in re- 
building locomotives and other 
equipment, and declared that econo- 
mies could be put into effect that 
would aid materially in bringing 
operating expenses far belpw the 
revenues. 

The conference was secret, and 
only a few of these instances were 
cited after the meeting had ended 
and a formal statement had been 
issued. 


Attacks also were made by the 
association of railway executives on 
the ground that its membership was 
excluded entirely to the 150 class 1 
railroads — roads with an annual 
business of $1,000,000 or more — 
and that control of this association 
was exercised by a small coterie of 
executives who dictated policies for 
the entire railroad system of the 
country. It is understood that some 
of the security owners acquiesced 
in part in this criticism. 

The formal statement did not dis- 
close just what measure of support 
the four brotherhoods and their al- 
lied organizations would plan, pro- 
posed by Mr. Warfield to the Sen- 
ate's committee on interstate com- 
merce. This plan would restore, in 
large part, the regional system in 
effect during the war, create re- 
gional boards for the handling of 
rate questions, and establish a cen- 
tral purchasing agency for railroad 
supplies. 

Abrogation of Agreements. 

It was intimated that the officers 
of the railroad unions had listened 
sympathetically to discussion of this 
plan, and to other plans proposed 
as possible agencies for economy in 
operation. 

In this section of the discussion 
the union men stood firm on their 
opposition to the demand of the rail- 
roads for abrogation of the national 
agreements. 

Pointing out that $350,000,000 
worth of railroad securities matured 
this year with the companies not 
earning their fixed charges under 
present conditions, the security own- 
ers declared that the situation was 
serious and demanded immediate 
solution. 

The union employees acquiesced in 
this view, and the statement was 
made that the discussion had not 
disclosed any “fundamental im- 
passe.” 


It was asserted also that “it was 
distinctly recognized by the par- 
ticipants that differences in eco- 
nomic theories have no immediate 
bearing on the existing emergency 
and should not prevent immediate 
consideration of merits.” 
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Proportional Representation 
and the Single Trans- 
ferable Vote 


A SPECIAL committee of mem- 
bers of the Commons has been 
appointed to carry out the in- 
dent of a resolution introduced into 
Parliament, by J. A. Sexsmith, 
member for Peterboro East, calling 
for an investigation of the various 
forms of proportional representa- 
tion, with a view to adopting bne 
for use in Federal elections, the 
resolution being amended, on motion 
of Hon. J. A. Calder, to include the 
‘‘single transferable vote” in the 
scope of the committee’s investiga- 
tion. 

Present Inequalities. 

Mr. Sexsmith in his address said 
that the idea of proportional repre- 
sentation was not new. The system 
gave all the electors an opportun- 
ity to secure representation. The 
chief evil of the present system was 
that large sections of the popple 
were not represented. He condemned 
the present single electoral system, 
and quoted Mr. Balfour as stating 
that this system had the effect of 
ignoring the great masses of the 
people. 

Mr. Sexsmith quoted from election 
results to show how unrepresenta- 
tive was a Parliament elected under 
the present single vote system. In 
1904 Quebec had elected 54 Liberals 
with 144,902 votes, and 11 Conserva- 
tives with 11,154 votes. 

With proportional representation, 
thirty Liberals would have been 
elected and 26 Conservatives, 

The average vote required under 
the system in vogue to elect a Lib- 
eral was 2,636, and 10,144 votes was 
the average number required to elect 
a Conservative member. 

In 1908 there had also been 54 Lib- 
erals and 11 Conservatives elected, 
when proportional representation 
would have returned, on the vote 
cast, 38 Liberals and 28 Conserva- 
tives. 

In 1904 when the issue facing the 
country was the building of the Na- 
tional Transcontinental Railway, the 
people of Quebec had elected 54 sup- 
porters of the project and 11 who 
were opposed to it. 

Under proportional representa- 
tion, that railway system would 
never have been put through, and 
Canada would have been developed 
on safe and sane lines. 

Present System Wrong. 

Under the present system of vot- 
ing, farmers and labor were not giv- 
en their proper representation. He 
had no sympathy with the idea that 
the farmers shdfild now take control 
of the Government of Canada. If 
he had his way, said Mr. Sexsmith, 
there would be no parties. No man 
should represent any one class. Oth- 
erwise Parliament could not fail to 
be unrepresentative of the whole 
people. 

Mr. Sexsmith quoted British par- 


liamentarians in support of propor- 
tional representation, and said the 
present system in Canada worked 
against unity. 

It resulted to-day in Orange Tor- 
onto being set against Catholic Que- 
bec, and in the gathering of votes 
by the glad hand system, with all its 
attendant evils. 

Represent the Minorities. 

Levi Thomson (Qu’Appelle) strong- 
ly supported the resolution. He re- 
ferred to the last provincial elections 
in Manitoba, in which proportional 
representation had been tried out in 
the city of Winnipeg, and stated that 
the system had proven its worth 
there. One trouble with the pres- 
ent system was that candidates were 
frequently elected by a minority of 
the voters in their constituency. 

Three Ontario members, at pres- 
ent in the House of Commons, were 
sometimes taunted with the fact that 
they were minority representatives. 
This was not their fault. It was the 
fault of the system under which 
they were elected. 

The tendency of Parliament to 
split up into groups was advanced 
by Mr. Thomson as another reason 
for adopting proportional represent- 
ation. Every elector in Canada, he 
said, was entitled to exercise his 
choice to the full limit. Proportion- 
al representation was one of the 
planks of the Progressive party, and 
this party was opposed to class rule. 

Wanted a Committee. 

Dr. J. W. Edwards (Frontenac) 
said that he was conscious of defects 
in the present system of holding 
elections, but he was not sufficiently 
familiar with proportional repre- 
sentation to say that it would be 
better. He would hav6 to vote 
against the resolution, because it 
expressly advocated the adoption - of 
proportional representation. He 
would be glad to support the resolu- 
tion if it merely called for an ap- 
pointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter. 

Major Andrews (Winnipeg Cen- 
tre) was also keenly favorable ' to 
an improvement in the electoral 
system along the lines of propor- 
tional representation. The people 
of Canada, he said, were not satis- 
fied with the old system. 

They had split themselves into 
groups, let them be, for Heaven s 
sake, intelligent groups. The re- 
cent Manitoba elections had shown 
that oftentimes members represent- 
ed minorities rather than majori- 
ties. 

Citing Emerson, Manitoba, Mr. 
Andrews said that the farmers had 
elected their candidate in the pro- 
vincial election with 989 votes; the 
Government polled 756; and the 
Conservatives 925. Thus piled 
against the elected candidate there 
were some 1,600 votes. 


In the next Dominion election it 
was entirely possible that a House 
would be returned which would not 
represent more than one-third of 
the country. 

Question Needs Study. 

Hon. J. A. Calder, Minister of 
Immigration, said that election 
methods had long been subject 
to discussion. Undoubtedly a large 
body of public opinion favored 
changes. Mr. Calder was inclined 
to believe, however, that most of 
the members had not yet given as 
close a study to the question as 
would warrant ftieir expressing an 
opinion on proportional representa- 
tion at this time. 

He believed that the whole mat- 
ter should be threshed out by a 
committee, and accordingly moved 
that the motion be amended to read 
that a special committee be appoint- 
ed to consider the subject of propor- 
tional representation and the single 
transferable vote, and the desira- 
bility of one or the other being 
adopted by the House. 

J. J. Denis (Joliette) believed that 
proportional representation was sim- 
ply a milestone in the road of poli- 
tical evolution. It was only a rela- 
tively new idea. Many countries had 
adopted it in some degree. 

At the next general election there 
would be three great parties, and, 
with the Labor party, four. Under 
the present system, taking a con- 
stituency in which there were four 
candidates running, each represent- 
ing a group, in many cases the man 
elected would fail to represent a 
bare majority of his constituents. 

Political Evils. 

John Harold (Brant) supported 
the resolution as amended. It would 
be of great benefit in the forthcom- 
ing three-cornered fights. Propor- 
tional representation would do away 
with present political evils. The 
present Ontario Government held 
the least number of votes of any of 
the three parties in the Provincial 
House. Proportional representation 
was being experimented with in sev- 
eral municipalities. One trial would 
not be sufficient. The Government 
Should go slow. He felt the commit- 
tee, if appointed, would come to a 
wise decision. 

Hon. T. A. Crerar was entirely in 
sympathy with the principle of pro- 
portional representation. There was 
much satisfaction with it in coun- 
tries where it was in force, notably 
Holland, Belgium and Sweden. The 
same was true of the city of Winni- 
peg, where the people were highly 
satisfied. 

W. F. Cockshutt (Brantford) 
characterized proportional repre- 
sentation as “folly.” It was entirely 
unsuited to the British system of 
government, which was that the ma- 
jority shall rule. Proportional rep- 
resentation was a help to class 
movements. He understood the west- 
ern Progressives had failed to carry 
proportional representation in their 
own convention. 

J. F. Reid (MacKenzie) asked in 
what province this had occurred. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar said that propor- 
tional representation had been tried 


in Progressive conventions, where it 
had worked admirably. 

Mr, Cockshutt lamented that the 
provincial legislature contemplated 
experimenting in six ridings. Pro- 
portional representation was cum- 
bersome. He stood for one party for 
the general advantages of Canada, 
and not for several classes advocat- 
ing fads. Under proportional repre- 
sentation, faddists could J^cure an 
internal working arrangement and 
succeed to government and foist 
their beliefs on the country. The 
proposition should not be enter- 
tained. : 

Electors Not Represented. 

A. R. McMaster (Brome) took ex- 
ception to the statements of Mr. 
Cockshutt, which he characterized as 
typically Tory. The present system 
did not give adequate representation. 
Mr. McMaster cited the last provin- 
cial elections in Nova Scotia .and 
British Columbia, where a large 
number of electors were not repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Steele (South Perth) was op- 
posed to the resolution, which 'was 
an attempt to change the system of 
government. Under the present 
system the British Empire had been 
built up. This was sufficient proof 
of the efficiency of the present sys*~ 
tem. Men supporting the national 
policy must be elected, as against 
the class groups. It would be im- 
possible to build up a great nation 
under proportional representation. 
The greatest men the Empire had 
produced were against the idea. 

Mr. King Approves. 

Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King was in 
sympathy with proportional repre- 
sentation, and congratulated the 
Government on its stand. He was a 
member of the select committee of 
the House in 1910-1911 which in- 
vestigated proportional representa- 
tion. At that time the House had 
been in favor of it. 

British government was an effort 
to give representation to all classes. 

Proportional representation gave 
added opportunities for this. 

The amendment should receive the 
unanimous support of the House. 

Mr. King referred to the fate of 
his motions for information on the 
railway situation and early by-elec- 
tions, and said that proportional rep- 
resentation was a forward movement 
along the same lines. 

Mr. Sexsmith accepted the Gov- 
ernment amendment and hoped the 
committee would be appointed. 

The amendment was adopted; the 
amended resolution carried and the 
following were appointed as a spec- 
ial committee: W. J. Blair (Battle 
River), Hon. J. A. Calder, Edmund 
Proulx (Prescott), J. A. Currie 
(Simcoe North), A. L. Davidson 
(Digby and Annapolis), J. J. Denis 
(Joliette), John Harold (Brant), R. 
J. Manion (Fort William), A. R. 
McMaster (Brome), J. P* Molloy 
(Provencher), F. F. Pardee (Lamb- 
ton West), J. A. Sexsmith (Peter- 
boro West), T. E. Simpson (Al- 
goma), J. H. Sinclair (Antigonish 
and Guysboro), Levi Thomson 
(Qu’Appelle), and H. P. Whidden 
(Brandon). 
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Is Canada to Bar the Door ? 


The following article is the view 
of the Employers’ Association, of 
Manitoba, on the immigration ques- 
tion. 


L ABOR leaders and the Labor 
Press want immigration stop- 
ped. Lobbyists have been 
busy at Ottawa for some time pic- 
turing before members the fearful 
results in unemployment that would 
likely follow if Canada does not bar 
the door to immigration. The un- 
employment situation is not a new 
problem. Winnipeg and Canada 
have been dealing with it annually 
for the past twenty years. Any ex- 
cess in unemployment at the present 
time is due to the fact that the pub- 
lic stopped buying goods made dear 
by too high a cost of production, in 
which labor figures largely. 

Abundance of Work. 

There is abundance of work in 
Canada and there will be plenty for 
everybody to do — immigrants and 
all — for years to come. The pres- 
ent difficulty is that capital will not 
gamble on the present high cost of 
production. Therefore, it is not the 
scarcity of work that is causing the 
trouble but the scarcity of capital. 

The propaganda that Labor lead- 
ers have been spreading in the 
* -k a bor Press is of an entirely selfish 
and class distinction. The phase of 
the immigration question considered 
by them, is how will immigration 
affect Labor supply, or to be more 
concrete, how will it affect wages? 
Labor leaders speak of possible im- 
migration aggregates that will like- 
ly flood Canada, but they never 
eliminate the 30 to 40 per cent, of 
womeq, school children, and under, 
included in immigration totals, that 
do not enter the labor market. 

Statistics show that of every 
twenty male immigrants over 21 
years of age, the average is about 
three skilled laborers, ten unskilled 
workers, and the other seven of pro- 
fessional and miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. 

What of the Past. 

What would Canada have done in 
pre-war years without immigration? 
Where will Canada be if the resolu- 
tion now before the Ottawa House 
that all immigration be suspended 
until a normal condition of affairs 
is established,” is considered. 

There is a general impression that 
the only immigrants Canada needs, 
are those going directly on the 
farms. That is true, but will the 
immigrant coming to Canada^go di- 
rectly to the farm? Mr. W. S. Ben- 
nett, member of the United States 
Immigration Commission, who work- 
ed two and a half years investigat- 
ing the question of immigration 
abroad, challenges any statement 
that the cities are the wrong place 
for the immigrant, so far as the im- 
migrant is concerned. 

Mr. Bennett goes on to say that 
the Immigration Commission found 
the fact to be that 98 per cent, of 
fhe immigrants in a general way, 
and sometimes very specifically, 


know what employment they are go- 
ing into before they leave their 
homes, their wives and other de- 
pendents. 

Why Go to the City? 

The reason why the immigrant 
goes to the cities, Mr. Bennett ex- 
plains, is that he has a better chance 
to earn a little ready money and that 
there are also opportunities for him, 
if he is of a foreign tongue, to talk 
to men of his own people, who speak 
his, language, which is most essential 
during the time that he is learning 
the English language and the local 
situation. “If the opportunities on 
the farm are greater than those of- 
fered in the city, the immigrant will 
soon find it out and act according- 
ly,” says Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett asks the question 
should anyone blame the newly ar- 
rived immigrant for going to the 
place where he finds compatriots, -a 
place of worship, and helpful sur- 
roundings for him to get the right 
start in a new land. If he cannot 
speak English, he has an opportuni- 
ty in the first few months to gain 
a wider knowledge of Canadian con- 
ditions from people of His own birth 
who are always to be found in the 
cities and towns. If when the im- 
migrant first lands he is not trained 
or even equipped to go out on the 
prairies to settle down and get a 
living from the soil, what is the use 
of sending him out there to become 
a disgruntled and dissatisfied citi- 
zen? 

Immigration and Industry. 

Immigration is a problem of 
great consequence to the people of 
Canada to-day. Immigration has a 
£reat influence on industry and on 
our prosperity which is the basis of 
revenue generally, should seriously 
protest against any governmental 
action which would prevent the en- 
try of desirable immigration into 
Canada. A constructive policy of 
selective immigration is needed and 
it is up to Canada to establish a con- 
structive policy based on a careful 
examination of conditions here and 
aoroad to the end that it may safe- 
guard our interests and promote the 
general welfare, regardless of any 
one class. 

Canada Needs Men. 

Canada needs new people, needs 
them badly, on the farms and in all 
lines of industrial activity where it 
is now almost impossible to get men 
to do the great amount of necessary 
rough labor to keep industry mov- 
ing. Certainly, there are people 
who should not be permitted to come 
into the country, because in the very 
nature of things their admittance 
means conflict and radical social 
disturbance in our midst. Canada 
already has its share of this class. 

Canada is not the congested coun- 
try that Labor leaders would have 
people think. Canada covers an area 
of 3,603,910 square miles. Now let 
us deduct one-third, or say 1,200,- 
000 square miles of what might be 
classed' at present, as undesirable or 
unproductive areas. 


This leaves a basis of approxi- 
mately two and a half million square 
miles. Canada could absorb the en- 
tire population of the British Isles 
(England, Scotland and Ireland) 
and then have 350 less people to the 
square mile than now evists in the 
Old Land. 

Four to the Square Mile. 

Placing our present population at 
10,000,000, that means an average 
of 4 people per square mile in Can- 
ada. 

If this two-thirds of Canada were 
as densely populated at France, we 
would have a population of approxi- 
mately 482,500,000 people and yet 
France is not a densely populated 
country. 

It has substantially a thrifty, 
farming population; it has forests 
and large unoccupied areas. If this 
two-thirds of Canada were as thick- 
ly settled as the United Kingdom, 
we would have a population of over 
65,000,000 people. Taking Canada’s 
greatest immigration year (1913) 
as a basis for computation, it would 
take over 250 years for this country 
to become as thickly settled as even 
the United States — not counting 
the natural increase. 

Look to the Future. 

We don’t have to go abroad for 
comparisons. Let us take the pro- 
vinces of Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia. If the four Western 
provinces were as thickly settled as 
these two Eastern provinces, we 
would have a population West of 
the Great Lakes of over 27,000,000 
people and to settle this many peo- 
ple it would take above 135 years 
wits as great an influx as we had 
to the West during the manner years 
of 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914 — not 
even taking into account the natural 
increase. 

Here is the situation in so far as 
Western Canada is concerned. Speak- 
ing in round numbers, Manitoba has 
but six people to every square mile, 
Saskatchewan, two to the square 
mile, Alberta less than two, and 
British Columbia practically only 
one to the square mile. Giving every 
possible allowance for waste land 
and reducing our square mileage 
down to productive areas the very 
suggestion that immigration should 
be curtailed in any restrictive ca- 
pacity at all, permits of no basis 
for argument. 


Room for All. 

The population per square mile 
for Great Britain and Ireland is 374. 
The population of France taken by 
the census of 1913, gave 40,412,220 
m. a population of 193 persons to 
the square mile. In 1912 the popu- 
lation of Belgium was 7,510,418 and 
the population per square mile was 
658 persons. The population of the 
German Empire in Europe in 1911, 
was 60,100,000, or a population of 
311 to the square mile. 

In face of the above, is there any 
wonder why the people of Great Bri- 
tain, of France, and of Belgium, 
should not be turning their eyes to 
a country such as Canada where 
the possibilities for the future are 
so great? Is there any reason why 
as a part of the Great British Em- 


pire, we should close our gates to 
the people of Great Britain es- 
pecially, or to the people of France, 
Belgiub or the United States, from 
whence so many desirable citizens 
have come to us. In the interests 
of the country, we should have a 
constructive and not a restrictive 
policy of immigration. — Employers’ 
Association of Manitoba. 


MARRIED LIFE. 

“Now, you see!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gabb triumphantly. “It says here 
that a man spends less money after 
he is married than before! I sup- 
pose you’ll try to deny that!” 

“Oh, no, I won’t!” growled Mr. 
Gabb. “He hasn’t got it to spend.” 
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Many Scottish Industries in 
Greatest Peril 


( From Our London Correspondent). 

Glasgow. 

T HE present industrial depres- 
sion continues to spread in 
all spheres. Glasgow is be- 
ing hit very hard, and another of 
the big works of the city is added 
to the already long list of affected 
firms. The Caledonian Locomotive 
Works, Springburn, have put their 
works on short time. To the man 
in the street, signs are evident 
everywhere that a serious break- 
down has occurred in* our industrial 
system. Treks of workers to Labor 
Exchanges and the appeals of Lord 
Provosts for unemployment funds, 
are visible signs that the industrial 
system has suffered dislocation. Nor 
is there any evidence 'that we have 
reached the dead-end of the depres- 
sion. 

Each week records further acces- 
sions of workers from big establish- 
ments to the ranks of unemploy- 
ment. This is notably so at Beard- 
more’s, Parkhead, where that ex- 
tensive portion of the works to the 
west of Duke 
Street is about 
to close down 
almost entirely, 
involving the 
s u spension of 
probably 1,500 
men. The firm 
is unable to say 
when it will 
resume opera- 
tions there. 

The closing down of “Dixon’s 
Blazes” in Glasgow is an intimation 
that the iron trade in this area is 
in an unhealthy condition. Stop- 
page of blast furnaces is resorted to 
only when long suspension is immi- 
nent. 

Work Going Abroad. 

It is significant that, with the 
general collapse of the vast Scottish 
steel industry, German, Belgian, and 
Danish steelmakers are offering ma- 
terials for delivery on the Clyde at 
prices about one-half the rates of 
Lanarkshire products. 

The shipbuilding industry has 
been showing signs for many 
months of coming into bad times. 

Cancellations of orders have been 
proceeding for six months; but still 
there is a good deal of work on hand 
that will keep the yards going for 
a considerable period. Here, how- 
ever, much work is being lost by the 
.joiners’ strike. 

Inoompleted ships are being re- 
moved from the builders’ hands and 
taken to Belgian, French, Dutch, 
and even American yards, it is be- 
lieved, to be completed by foreign 
workmen. 

The latest example of this pitiable 
loss of work is the notification at 
Dalmuir that the big steamer Cam- 
eron ia is to go elsewhere to be made 
ready for sea. 


A saddening commentary on this 
unfortunate loss of work is the an- 
nouncement that the Dutch Govern- 
ment has just decided to suspend 
the eight-hour-day law so as to per- 
mit their workmen to feast them- 
selves on the orders coming in from 
other countries. 

While we are shedding men in 
thousands and putting them on to 
doles and unemployment benefits, 
the Dutch people have agreed to 
work two hours longer to overtake 
the excessive amount of work that 
has fallen into their hands. 

Loss of Work. 

The Government will decontrol the 
mining industry — an anticipation of 
events by five months as sanctioned 
by agreement. State subsidies to 
the collieries will then terminate. 
These subsidies at present amount 
to something like $10,000,000 week- 
ly. The sequel to the stoppage of 
such vast financial support must 
obviously mean the upsetting of the 
entire economics of the coal trade. 

The collieries, dependent upon 
soles only for revenue, will be com- 
pelled to readjust miners’ wages and 
costs of production so as to make 
these square with selling prices. 
Unless in the interval readjustmen/t 
mutually takes place between mine- 
owners and miners, the coal trade 
must inevitably be brought to a vir- 
tual standstill, and the general in- 
dustry of the country, already in a 
perplexed conditions, will, as a con- 
sequence, suffer further disorganiza- 
tion. 

General Depression. 

This month is accordingly mo- 
mentous to our industrial position. 
The significance to the whole coun- 
try of the happenings of this month 
are, I think, yery improperly under- 
stood. If readjustment of the coal 
industry to a paying basis alone 
were the issue, things, obviously 
troublesome enough, might not be 
reckoned so very bad. But even if 
the coal situation be' so happily 
manipulated as to readjust its prices 
and costs so as to liquidate the loss 
of the $500,000,000 State subsidy, 
the general situation . of the other 
industries, already depressed, will 
not be one whit improved. 

Even at present prices at which 
coal is selling to ironmasters, steel- 
makers and other trades consuming 
large quantities of fuel, we can see 
from what is happening in these in- 
dustries that we are a long way 
from rectification of the general de- 
pression. 

In the Steel Works. 

The story of depression told at 
the steel works, which come next in 
the industrial link of production, is 
equally unsatisfactory. There have 
been constant suspensions of em- 
ployees since the New Year at every 
steel work in the West of Scotland. 
Official figures tell us that 40,000 
men are idle in Glasgow area. The 


shipyards, it is true, are still fairly 
busy. But they are completing ord- 
ers for which no “replaces” are to be 
had. The berths, now occupied, 
when once freed, will, in many cases, 
remain vacant until the time comes 
when shipowners see their way to 
come back to the market for new 
contracts. 

In these great key industries, con- 
stituting the backbone of the in- 
dustrial welfare of the West of 
Scotland, the cause of the depres- 
sion and unemployment is the same. 
It is high costs. When ships, which 
could be built in pre-war days for 
$2,500,000, cost now over $10,000,- 
000, we need not cavil at shipown- 
ers cutting the painter and refusing 
to build more ships. And so, to re- 
fer back the whole situation to the 
decontrol of coal, if the mine-owners 
should succeed in readjusting their 
wages and costs of production to 
save, say, the $1,500,000,000 (which 
they are going to lose by cessation 
of the State subsidies), the price of 
coal will remain just what it is. In 
such a case, the pig iron and the 
steelmakers will not want coal any 
more than they do at present. 

We must steadily keep this point 
before us in ascertaining where we 
stand industrially as a nation — that 
readjustment of the coal situation, 
so as to save the $500,000,000 for- 
feited in subsidies, will leave the de- 
pressed iron, steel, and shipbuilding 
industries just as they are. Their 
productions will stand at the old 
prices, for which, at the moment, 
they cannot secure contracts. Steel- 
makers and shipbuilders are virtual- 
ly faced with the solution of precise- 
ly the same problem as the coal- 
owners. How are they to reduce the 
cost of their productions so as to sell 
at prices that are marketable. Ship- 
builders have also to get rid of the 
system of ’’time and lime.” 

The shipbuilding industry needs 
complete readjustment of its meth- 
ods. There are a great many other 
problems to be tackled, no doubt, if 
we wish to see our industries on 
their legs again and unemployment 
banished. There is the question of 
the opening up of Europe’s foreign 
trade. 

European Credits. 

The problem of the re-establish- 
ment of European credits, so as to 
permit nations to resume trading 
with each other and to allow Britain 
to get her share is intimately bound 
up with that of solving our depress- 
ed industrial conditions. It is one, 
however, for the politicians, and I 
leave it to them meanwhile. 

To revert back to the situation in 
the basic British industry — coal — 
what do we find there? Mr. Smil- 
lie has, I think, stated the position 
fairly accurately from the point of 
view of a person associated with 
the mines. Decontrol, he says, will 
mean the drastic cutting down of 
the wages of the miners. There is 
the only other alternative — an in- 
crease in the price of fuel to such 
a height that nobody would pur- 
chase. Mr. Smillie is perfectly cor- 
rect when he says that nobody could 
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buy the coal produced under decon- 
trolled conditions if costs of produc- 
tion remain unaltered. 

I might here interpolate my re- 
view with the remark that it is a 
very obvious deduction from the 
whole situation that the policy of 
the miners’ leaders in repeatedly 
pressing up wages — the last in- 
crease especially at the literal point 
of the bayonet — was extremely 
short-sighted. 

Must Find Remedy. 

The increase may have been war- 
ranted on actual figures ruling in 
the coal market; but Mr. Smillie 
and his friends should have foreseen 
that the phenomenal prices obtain- 
able for exported coal could not con- 
tinue. 

In any event, so soon as the 
phenomenal prices disappeared the 
sime arguments that secured the 
advance should have been found in 
quick advocacy of dropping the in- 
crease. I shall not, however, furth- 
er press this point. 

The coal industry is in a shock- 
ingly bad way economically and the 
real problem of the nation is to see 
what is to happen and what is to be 
done to remedy matters. 

— James Gibson, 
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the Ministry subsidized retailers in order to keep down prices of 
various foodstuffs for the fact that Britain came to rely on this 
continent for 90 per cent, of the bacon required seems to have 
been appreciated by the bacon barons. . , , , 

Nevertheless, Mr. McCurdy claims, the Ministry on its total 
transactions had a profit of $ 5 , 000 , 000 . The largest business 
organization, as the Ministry became, with agents in every 
country, showed administrative expenses of 66 cents for every 
$100 of food sold, as compared with the co-operative societies 
showing of $ 1 . 98 . The Ministry of Food’s profit on turn-over 
was one-tenth of one per cent., while the co-operative societies 
showed a profit on turn-over of 2 per cent. 

It is worth recalling that the Board of Commerce of Canada 
was satisfied when retailers claimed they needed a protit ot 
33 1-3 per cent on turn-over. 

— Colin McKay. 


Distribution of Foodstuffs 

G OVERNMENT enterprise is always and everywhere a fail- 
ure, according to the business man who is not at the 
moment looking for government assistance for his own 
pet enterprise. 

Private enterprise is a failure, according to the working- 
man who believe severybody should be guaranteed a job at good 
wages and a self-contained cottage without lodgers, and who 
would not connect with a pay envelope if his employer was not 

an enterprising individual. 

So there you are — up against a big problem which is not 
solved by the Socialist’s assertion that governments, being the 
executive committee of the capitalist class, cannot be expected 
to handle their enterprises with any more efficincy than ceapital- 
ists handle private enterprises. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the Socialists add that there is no 
such thing as private enterprise to-day, since we live in an age 
of social production, a multitude of workers combining then 
labors to produce a commodity, which enters into a distributive 
process over which they have no control. 

If governments always made a failure of their enterprises 
the people would share the responsibility inasmuch as Govern- 
ments are supposed to represent the people — which sometimes 
perhaps they do rather inadequately. But governments do not 
always make blunders. Take the British government’s system 
of food control, inaugurated during the war and only abandoned 
on March 31. Some people in this country apparently acquired 
the impression that the British Ministry of Food had made a 
mess of things. Assertions have been made that the British 
government had to tax the wealthy in order to provide cheap 
food for the masses. Most cable news from Britain comes 
through American channels — and unfortunately Canadian 
editors do not always check the brief and often misleading cable 
news by reference to British exchanges. 

C. A. McCurdy, Food Controller, gave a review recently of the 
work of the Food Ministry which after over four years service 
laid down nearly all its powers except wheat control on March 
31. The British Food Ministry handled $6,000,000,000 worth of 
wheat, $1,615,000,000 worth of sugar, and $6,000,000,000 worth 
of other foodstuffs. In addition to this enormous total of $ 13 ,- 
615,000,000, the Ministry bought $1,250,000,000 of foodstuff for 
the Allies. In one month 92,000 tons of wheat were sunk by 
German submarines, and in one week 3,000,000 lbs. of bacon and 
4,000,000 lbs. of cheese were lost in the same way. At times 
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Mr. Atterbury Gives a Good Lead 

W\T ou might just as well take the ten commandments and set 
X them up as principles for protecting employees and the 
employers right to organize as these rules laid down by 
the National War Labor Board,” declared Mr. W. W. Atterbury, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at the United States 
Railroad Board hearing in Chicago a short time ago. “For in- 
stance, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ It is stealing for a man to take an 
hour’s pay and not give an hour’s work for it.” 

For Mr. Atterbury, good man that he is, to be found quot- 
ing scripture is not in itself -surprising. In a labor dispute if you 
can bolster up your cause by biblical quotations you are on very 
safe ground. But the trick has been played so often that the 
public is beginning to wonder whether ‘Render unto Caesar, 
‘Servants obey your masters,’ and those other scriptural injunc- 
tions so freauently dragged out by employers and their agents, 
were really and truly intended in their original sense to mean 
that trade unionists and workpeople generally should accept with- 
out question such rates of pay as employers may see fit to allow. 

If it is stealing for a man to take an hour’s pay and not give 
an hour’s work for it, (and what constitutes a standai d hour s 
work in any given line is a thing almost impossible of definition, 
as Mr. Atterbury must be well aware), then into what class does 
Mr. Atterbury propose to place those people who live entirely on 
‘unearned increment,’ and who in return for regular pay give no 
service of any kind whatever? These must be felons of a very 
dangerous type. We are indeed rather indebted to Mr. Atteibury 
for having raised the point and even gone so far as to provide 
a background of scripture for it. 

For while the case of the workman who scamps is bad 
enough it dwindles into insignificance compared with the 
enormity of the offences committed daily by holders of stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, and other interest-bearing instruments— to 
say nothing of those persons whose rates of pay per hour are so 
monstrously inflated, on the basis of any sane and rational 
standard of living, that no human being in the, compass ot sixty 
minutes could come within a mile of rendering full value in 
exchange. It does not matter so much about the small try; they 
can wait. It is the big fellows we should get after without delay. 
Why not make a start by a little investigation of Mr. Atterbury s 
own case? Possibly, as the party who has raised such an inter- 
esting point, he will be public-spirited , ^nough to come forward 
and tell the world exactly how much he' earns and what he does 
for it. 

— George Daniels. 


LAW OF THE PAY ENVELOPE. 

The pay envelope determines our 
condition of living to a far greater 
extent than the law of the land. It 
determines the kind of home we 
shall live in, the kind of clothes we 
shall wear, the kind of food we shall 
eat, the kind of education we can 
give to our children, our pleasures 


and our health largely. Statistics 
prove that health ^ largely depend- 
ent on the quality and quantity of 
food consumed and the conditions of 
sanitation existing in the home and 
•the place of employment.— John P. 
Frey, editor International Moulders’ 
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Mr Lloyd George visited Birmingham and received the freedom of the city. The 
Premier delivered an important speech chiefly with regard to the revision of the peace 


treaties. 


The Government has agreed to 
permit the mfning of coal for do- 
mestic purposes but not for sale on 
Crown lands in Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba, Yukon and North- 
west territories, and the railway belt 
in British Columbia. 


To show their interest in Chinese 
famine relief the locomotive en- 
gineers of Grand Trunk Nivision No. 
118 unanimously agreed to handle 
without charge any of the trains 
carrying wheat and other relief com- 
modities. 


MAKING SURE. 

“Do you think your father will 
forgive us for eloping ?” “Fm sure 
he will,” answered the bride. “How 
can you be so sure?” “Well, you see, 
dear, I felt a little nervous about 
it, so I asked him before we started.” 



INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 

Maximum rates of pay for a 
jority of the building trades wei 
fixed at a meeting of the Builders. 
Exchange as follows: Unskilled 
building laborers 40c per hour; car- 
penters 65c; bricklayers 90c; plast- 
erers 75c; painters 60c; cement fin- 
ishers 60c; stonemasons 60c to 85c. 
From May 1 stonecutters will re- 
ceive maximum rates of 75c and 
planer men 60c per hour. 


Surveys to extend the T. and N. 
O. Railway north from Cochrane to- 
wards James Bay will be gone ahead 
with immediately and it is planned 
to proceed with the first 70 miles 
next fall. 


That the eight hour day will soon 
be the rule on the farm as in other 
trades was the opinion expressed by 
the Immigration Committee of Elgin 
County Board of Trade, and County 
Clerk McKay advocated the eight 
hour system as a means of solving 
the farm labor problem. 


Twenty-six residents of Lisgar, 
South Durham and Richmond in the 
Eastern Townships are under arrest 
in connection with the looting of 
freight cars on the Grand Trunk 
Railway when goods to the value of 
$45,000 were stolen articles ranging 
from canned goods to a piano. 


He took his car apart, did Ben, 
And thought he was in clover: 
But when he put it back again, 
He had ten parts left over. 
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* Labor in Relation to the 
American Ideal 


{From The New Republic). 

S OME of the leading* business 
men of the country have been 
recently serving up to their 
smaller colleagues a great deal of 
advice and example about the best 
way in which to deal with their 
employees. Most of it, we are sorry 
to say, has been unenlightened and 
mischevious. 

Instead of offering advice and 
setting an example which will pro- 
mote the productive efficiency of 
laboi and build a live and let live 
relationship between employer and 
employee in a background of mu- 
tual confidence, these business men 
have done for the most part pre- 
cisely the opposite. Their advice 
has looked in the direction of utiliz- 
ing for the exclusive benefit of the 
employing class the existing wave 
of business depression. 

It has tended to teach the Ameri- 
can wage-earner the old deplorable 
lesson that the management of Am- 
erican business will find reasons, 
for ignoring his interests and his 
wishes except in so far as he has 
power to insist on their recogni- 
tion. 

Extravagance and Waste. 

During the period from 1915 to 
1920 business was active, prices in- 
creasing, the demand for labor 
abundant and production on a large 
scale, almost regardless of cost, a 
matter of public necessity. It was 
inevitable under such circumstances 
that extravagance and waste should 
invade the labor processes of pro- 
duction just as they did the pro- 
cesses of management, of distribu- 
tion and price-fixing. 

If was also inevitable and within 
limits desirable that when the reac- 
tion in business set in the employ- 
ers should use their improved bar- 
gaining power to root out the waste 
in the labor process and to improve 
labor efficiency. But if they had 
been wise, they would, during this 
costly and difficult period of re- 
adjustment, have proved in every 
practicable way their solicitude for 
the welfare of the unemployed and 
used their ingenuity to convince 
labor of its interest in voluntarily 
increasing industrial prosperity and 
productivity. 

This they could have done by con- 
sulting with their employees about 
the methods of eliminating waste, 


by opening their books and explain- 
ing why a temporary reduction in 
wages might be desirable and what 
beneficial results it promised to 
bring about, by promising to restore 
wages as soon as conditions per- 
mitted and by scrupulously respect- 
ing and even encouraging any dis- 
position on the part of their em- 
ployees to organize, to develop rep- 
resentative institutions and to take 
an active interest in their relation- 
ship to their industry. But instead 
of using their recovered power with 
moderation and for constructive pur- 
poses, the leading employers of the 
country have in general committed 
the same old mistakes in the same 
old way. 

By their dictatorial methods they 
have once more associated in the 
minds of their employees productive 
efficiency with lower wages, with 
unemployment and with the usual 
disregard of the wage-earner’s 
wishes and consent. What is worse 
they have seized upon prevalent un- 
employment and the comparative 
helplessness of labor to start an 
“open shop” campaign, the object of 
which is clearly to root organized 
labor out of the American industrial 
system. 

An Important Report. 

Considering the popularity of this 
mischievous advice and example and 
the headway which the “open shop” 
campaign has obtained, we are glad 
to call attention to one important 
piece of testimony of a 'Very differ- 
ent kind. 

Recently the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, composed 
of such men as Gerhard M. Dahl, 
Vice-President of the Chase National 
Bank, E. K. Hall, Vice-President of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Walter C. Teagle, 
President of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and Owen D. 
Young, Vice-President and General 
Counsel of the General Electric 
Company, has issued a report which 
favors a policy of considerate ad- 
justment with labor on the part of 
organized business. 

The report begins by pointing out 
the joker in the “open shop” cam- 
paign. The establishment or opera- 
tion of an “open shop” should not, 
so the report says, “in any way af- 
fect the employees’ right to join or 


not to join a labor union or any 
other organization seeking by law- 
ful means to promote the interest of 
the industrial workers.” Yet we all 
know that it actually operates to 
prevent the spread of unionism. 

The “open shop,” as it exists in 
the plants of the Steel Corporation 
and elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, is a shop from which union or- 
ganizers are excluded, in which an 
employee who joins a union is usual- 
ly discharged and blacklisted and in 
which the management insinuates 
labor spies into its plant in order 
to discover whether or not there 
is any surreptitious tendency to 
unionization. 

The Committee of the Merchants’ 

. Association does well, consequently, 
to “deplore the disposition of some 
employers who are using the.term 
‘open shop’ to work towards a con- 
dition of the closed non-union shop 
by discrimination against union 
men.” 

The Committee not only condemns 
the closed non-union shop of the 
Steel Corporation and its imitators, 
but it throws the weight of its in- 
fluence in opposition to the eco- 
nomic objects which the “open shop” 
campaign is intended to bring 
about. 

They believe “it would be most un- 
fortunate if the employers used 
their present advantage only to 
abuse it, merely to penalize labor 
for its misuse of power or to fortify 
themselves for another test of 
strength. Such a policy would mean 
a return to the methods which are 
largely responsible for present un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

Employers should utilize their 
present position to lay the founda- 
tions of permanent industrial stabili- 
ty. v This passage is, considering 
the source from which it comes, re- 
markably candid. It frankly traces 
the “misuse of power” of which 
labor may have been guilty during 
the past few years to a previous 
misuse of power on the part of the 
mass of employers. By so doing it 
inferential^ fastens on the employ- 
ers the primary responsibility' for 
the grievances and unrest of the 
wage-earners, for their consequent 
indifference to productive efficiency 
and for the ensuing industrial con- 
flict and misunderstanding. 

To the same extent it puts up to 
them the task of devising changes 
in the existing methods of dealing 
with their employees which will di- 
minish the waste, friction, discon- 
tent and frustration. 
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Absurd and Dangerous. 

No doubt there are many enlight- 
ened and public spirited business 
men who would fully agree with this 
report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations of the Merchants’ 
Association. It is probably only a 
minority of American industrial 
leaders who cordially approve of the 
“open shop” campaign and believe 
in its absurd and dangerous attempt 
to impute sole responsibility for in- 
dustrial unrest and inefficiency . to 
organized labor. But this minority 
is aggressive, energetic, vocal and 
self-confident. It controls most of 


The latest photograph of “Bob” 
Smillie, President of. the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, who 
is clearly beginning to show the 
effects of his long, bitter fight for 
the improvement of the working and 
living conditions of the miners. - He 
is not nearly as robust and vigor- 
ous as he was a few years ago, and 
is beginning to take a secondary 
place in active leadership, though 
not in the pride and esteem of the 
men for whom he has labored since 
he was a pit lad. 


the associations of business men 
throughout the country. 

^ During the big labor disputes of 
1919 it determined the policy of the 
Coal Operators and the Steel Cor- 
poration. At the first national in- 
dustrial conference of that year it 
dictated the attitude of the employ- 
ers representatives and prevented 
the adoption of any programme of 
adjustment. 

At the present time it proposes to 
use the economic power which the 
business depression has placed in 
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warfare which is being waged by 
their business associates, they will 
suffer in the end from the usual 
fate of neutrals and non-combat- 
ants. They will be forced to bear 
the burden of a conflict in which 
they do ' not believe and which if 
their spriit could prevail might well 
be avoided. For warfare it is com- 
ing to be. 

The “open shop” campaigners are 
far more successful promoters of ir- 
reconcilable class conflict than are 
the labor unionists, the socialists or 
the communists. 

By identifying their class propa- 
ganda and their policy of class ex- 
ploitation with “Americanism,” they 
are slowly teaching the wage-earners 
io envisage America, not as a Prom- 
ised Land for the dispossessed 
worker, but as a land whose insti- 
tutions and rulers are pledged to 
prevent the building up of a body 
of prosperous, contented, independ- 
ent, public-spirited and alert wage- 
earning citizens. 

The Reward of Work. 

Many good American citizens are 
unfortunately allowing the early 
*» — vision of America as a land which 
guaranteed to the unpropertied 
worker a favorable opportunity in 
life to drop out of their minds. They 
are so obsessed by the dangers of 
subversive agitators that American- 
the hands of the employing class to 
compromise the wage-earners' stand- 
ard of living, to take away his slend- 
er margin of security, to break his 
independence of spirit, and to con- 
fuse in his mind productive effici- 
ency with economic exploitation. 

Aggressive Class Warfare. 

It is of the utmost importance, 
consequently, that the business men 
who share the enlightened and 
statesmanlike opinions of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the 
Merchants' Association should get 
together for the purpose of giving 
mor ecarrying- power to their con- 
victions. 

Unless they take some effective 
steps to resist the aggressive class 
ism has come to mean in their minds 
merely the forcible suppression of 
what they take to be anti-Ameri- 
canism. 

The leaflets, circulated by the 
Committee on American Ideals of 
the United States Chambers of Com- 
merce, for instance, are concerned 
chiefly with the plots of communists 
and I. W. W.'s and with suggestions 
for police protection and espionage. 
No one could guess from their con- 
tents that the spokesmen for Amer- 
ica had once included among Ameri- 
can ideals the vision of their coun- 
try as a land in which a worker 
could obtain independence and se- 
curity as the reward of his work, in 
which popular discontent was taken 
as an evidence of genuine grievances 
rather than malicious agitation and 
in which society was based on a 
feeling of mutual confidence and 
toleration. 

No doubt it is easy and tempting 
to exaggerate the importance of this 
kind of alarmist propaganda. Jus- 
tice Holmes's dictum that the best 
way of curing the effervescence of 
a bottle of champagne is to uncork 


it and let it go flat, applies to 
patrioteers as well as to commun- 
ists. But unfortunately the kind of 
Americanism which is converting 
the Promised Land into a country 
which defends its integrity with an 
army of policemen and spies does 
not merely express itself in words. 

It controls the labor policy of 
great industries and great associa- 
tions of employers. 

It influences the decisions of the 
courts, legislature and political 
parties. 

It is often fierce and powerful 
enough to reduce its opponents to 
silence and to obtain its way, not 
as the result of free discussion and 
honest experiment, but of terror. 

It poisons the minds of its victims 
as well as of its advocates. 

If it is to be defeated and dis- 
credited without violence, the task 
will have to be undertaken by people, 
belonging to the same class as its 
advocates — men who understand 
its fallacies and who still cherish the 
vision of America as a Promised 
Land for human beings whose prop- 
erty consists chiefly of their willing- 
ness and their ability to work. 


BRITISH NATION WINNING 
THROUGH. 

(Robert Blatchford in Sunday 
Chronicle, London). 

The disquieting signs we see 
around us, the clashing and ferment- 
ings, which suggest to the timid the 
approach of chaos, are due to the 
swell and eddies made by the new 
knowledge and the new thought in 
the two or three decades before the 
war. 

Demos is awakening, and stretch- 
ing his mighty limbs, science is a 
young giant thrilled with life and 
energy. Old dogmas, old prejudices, 
old errors, creak and shiver in their 
decay. But we have still the old 
country and the old race out of 
which all our past and present 
achievements have grown. 

We shall not perish in an insane 
fratricide, nor split in mad ruin and 
combustion. No, we shall win 
through. 

This century is not a degenerate 
son of its predecessors, as some 
dreamers say, neither is it the crown 
and pinnacle of human evolution. 
We have much to learn, much to 
forget, and much to be ashamed of. 


INTO THE GARBAGE CAN. 



“Let the Soviet savages know what labor of the civilized world 
thinks of their bestial system.” — From the manifesto of the American 
P^ederation of Labor. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT. But our children are of our stock, 

(From the Autobiography of and their children kill nor bring dis- 

Andrew Carnegie). honor on the name. If we need not 

High wages are well enough, but 

they are not to be compared with - 

steady employment 



worship and deify our ancestors, 
need not mistrust or undervalue o 
descendants. 

That was a good saying of Inger- 
soll’s; “The time to be happy is 
now; the way to be happy is by giv- 
ing happiness to others.” 


STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 

A novel warning sign has been 
erected at a railroad crossing in San 
Antonio consisting of a platform 
eight feet above the ground, upon 
which is placed a wrecked automo- 
bile which figured in a fatal acci- 
dent of that road some time ago and 
which resulted in the death of two 
occupants of the car. 

A sign under the platform bears 
the words, “Did the Driver of This 
Car Stop, Look, Listen?” 


TRADE UNIONS ARE EXACTLY 
WHAT WORKERS MAKE 
THEM. 

The trade unions are the reflex in 
organized, crystallized form of the 
best thought, activity and hopes of 
the wage workers. 

They represent the aggregate ex- 
pression of discontent of labor with 
existing economic, social and politi- 
cal misrule. 

The trade unions are exactly what 
the wage workers are, and can be 
made exactly what they may please 
to make them. 

Active or sluggish; keen or dull; 
narrow or broad-gauged — just as 
the members are intellectual or oth- 
erwise. 

But, represent as^they may either 
of these alternatives, the trade union 
is the best form of organization for 
the toilers to protect their present 
interests, as well as to work out 
their salvation from all wrong. 

SMALLEST SCREW ALMOST 
INVISIBLE. 

The smallest screws in the world, 
used by watchmakers, are so tiny 
that they look like dust. An ordin- 
ary thimble could hold about 100,000 
of them. Some of the smallest are 
only four one-thousandths of an 
inch across and can hardly be seen 
by the naked eye. 


I am told the men in our day 
and evert to this day (1914) prefer 
two to three turns, but three turns 
are sure to come. 

Eight hours will be the rule — 
eight for work, eight for sleep, and 
eight for rest and recreation. 

Labor is usually helpless against 
capital. The employer, perhaps, de- 
cides to shut up the shops; he 
ceases to make profits for a short 
time. There is no change in his 
habits, food, clothing, pleasures — no 
agonizing fear of want. Contrast 
this with his workman, whose les- 
sening means of subsistence torment 
him. He has few comforts, scarce- 
ly the necessities for his wife and 
children in health and for the sick 
little ones no proper treatment. It 
is not capital we need to guard, but 
helpless labor. 


FIVE ROSES FLOUR 

FOR BREADS -CAKES 
PUDDINGS- PASTRIES 



Y OUR neighbour, 
famous for her 
baking — maybe she 
uses Five Roses. 





Esl Canadians Views of the Japan- 
ese Problem in California 


(By GEORGE DANIELS). 

T HE question of the Japanese 
in California appears to be 
passing now from a local 
matter affecting the State only to 
one of national importance. While 
perhaps not primarily a subject in 
which readers of the Railroader are 
particularly interested, yet the gen- 
eral questioh of the admission of 
Asiatics to this continent (a thing 
which is the concern of every one 
of us) is so bound up with it, that 
a few facts and figures regarding 
the state of affairs in California, 
where the issue is meantime a live 
one, may not be out of place. 

British Columbians at any rate 
are sensitive enough on this ques- 
tion of Oriental immigration, and 
between Japanese, Chinese, . Sikhs, 
and Hindus have material and to 
spare for sober reflection. 

The subject of the Japanese in 
California and their rights and dis- 
abilities there is really one that calls 
for earnest thought, for on the cor- 
rect handling of this problem a good 
deal may depend — more perhaps 
than is generally imagined. 

Where East Meets West. 

The Pacific coast of North and 
South America presents a possi- 
bility of being the place where East 
and West are likely to overlap un- 
less prompt measures are taken to 
ensure that no considerable body of 
Asiatics is allowed to take root and 
flourish in these parts. Higher 
opinion in this States inclines to the 
belief that if the question is handled 
wisely and energetically now there 
will be no ultimate issue^at all to 
vex posterity, certainly not in this 
country, and perhaps not anywhere 
else. But unless some steps are 
taken immediately it is felt that the 
matter is bound to come to a head. 


For the present, however, as far 
as California is concerned it is 
claimed by men on the spot who 
have studied the subject for years 
that the question is entirely an eco- 
nomic one. The objection to the 
Japanese is not really so much on 
account of his inability to fuse 
(‘unassimilability’ is an altogether 
impossible word) with the general 
body of the people, for such a thing 
is quite within the bounds of physi- 
cal possibility. ‘‘The Moors were to 
a large extent assimilated in Spain 
in days gone by,” a representative 
of one of the big New York dailies 
said to me in discussing the matter. 
‘‘And in certain South American 
countries to-day you will find the 
same assimilation going on. You 
will find full-blooded whites of Span- 
ish descent and blacks and Indians 
mixing on terms of equality and 
even intermarrying. They have of 
course their upper and lower classes 
between whom there is frequently 
hatred enough — but 'it is not color 
or race that separates them. Here 
in California, however, the point is 
we do not want to assimilate the 


Japanese whether it can be done or 
not.” 

The Standard of Living. 

The economic question involved is 
for the time being connected with 
a standard of living, for whatever 
the danger of the Japanese ‘crowd- 
ing out' the whites in years, to be 
may become, it can hardly be con- 
tended that at this time there is not 
room and to spare in California for 
its present population. The stand- 
ard of living set up by the Japanese 
is not a white man's standard nor 
one a white man could be expected 
to adopt. This standard of course 
means low costs and cheap prices. 
Even so, however, it is contended 
that there are many foreign as- 
similable peoples who are both bet- 
ter farmers and better neighbors 
than the Japanese, who can get as 
great yields of as good a quality 
of product, and who at the same 
time would increase the value of the 
land and enrich it, without any in- 
crease in cost of production. Italians, 
Belgians, Armenians and Greeks are 
said to be ready and willing to enter 
this truck farming business* as well 
as many native born Americans. 

But all these are meantime deterred 
by the Japanese already on the 
ground with his grip on the mar- 
keting end of the business. 

Robbing the Soil. 

Up till last year the. Japanese, 
under the law as it then existed, had 
only a three-year tenure of occupa- 
tion under a lease. His practice, 
under such conditions, was to pro- 
cure the richest and most fertile 
land possible and by the use of 
stimulating chemical fertilizers in- 
stead of sustaining humus, to ge<t 
the greatest possible yields in the 
shortest possible time. 

In this way they generally used 
up completely all organic matter 
within the soil, leaving it barren of 
plant food and totally unfit for im- 
mediate further productivity. They 
are even said in some cases to have 
used water to excess during the ma- 
turing of the final crop, thus water- 
logging the land and rendering it 
useless for years to come by bring- 
ing up subterraneous alkali salts. 

We in Canada have heard charges 
of a similar kind made against the 
Japanese in connection with the B. 
C. fisheries. Where the sole aim 
and object is to extract the utter- 
most ounce of yield in the shortest 
possible time nothing else is to be 
expected. 

Live for Themselves. 

It is contended by the Japanese 
Exclusion League that in 1920 the 
subjects of the Mikado controlled 
one-eighth of the irrigated and fer- 
tile lands of California, the very 
richest of such lands, with conse- 
quent control of products and mar- 
kets. According to recent statistics 
it is shown that the Japanese con- 
trol 13 per cent, of the acreage in 
this State devoted to grapes and 
beans; 10 per cent, of the rice acre- 
age; 91.8 per cent, of the acreage 


devoted to berries; 89.2 per cent, of 
the celery acreage; 63.8 per cent, of 
the cantaloupe acreage; and 50 per 
cent, of the beet acreage. This 
might be considered bad enough; but 
it is not all. 

For with it all the J apanese are 
still an alien people, the subjects of 
a foreign ruler, tribute not only in 
money but in military and naval 
service to their home land, and an- 
swerable to the call of its empeior. 
The Japanese in California are said 
to work in the very closest 6o-bpera- 
tion and to conduct their own bank- 
ing, their own marketing agencies, 
their own price fixing organizations, 
and their own employment bureaus. 
They send the bulk of 'their savings 
to Japan. 

Most Prolific People. 

Under a State Law passed by the 
California Legislature in 1913 Jap- 
anese, as aliens ‘ineligible to citizen- 
ship, have not the right to own 
agricultural land in the State. Last 
year California amplified this law 
by the exercise of the initiative to 
the extent of repealing the privi- 
lege pf short leases hitherto grant- 
ed, it being contended that short 
leases were found in practice to be- 
come long leases through renewal, 
and that long leases gave the same 
control as ownership. The Japan- 
ese themselves of course are out for 
citizen#iip and the right to own 
land in the United States claiming 
that the nationals of other coun- 
tries enjoy such privileges. 

Then as to numbers and ratio of 
increase — an aspect of the busi- 
ness disquieting enough. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the Federal 
Census Board of the fourteenth cen- 
sus of the United States there are 
now 70,196 Japanese in California 
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out of a total population of 3,426,- 
861, or slightly more fhan 2 per 
cent. There are 17,114 Japanese in 
the State of Washington, and 4,0£ 
in Oregon a total in all of 91,332 
of which 58,259 are males and 33,- 
073 females. In Hawaii there are 
109,269 Japanese. 

These figures are said by the 
Census Board to be preliminary and 
not final, and it is indeed claimed 
by the California State Board of 
Control that the actual number of 
Japanese in California, as carefully 
ascertained by them, is 87,279 
some 16,000 more than the final 
Government figures. Although the 
rate of increase in the decade 1910- 
1920 shows a slight decrease from 
that of 1900-1910 the figures are 
still very significant, showing as 
they do that the Japanese popula- 
tion of California at any rate has 
practically doubled in the last ten 
years. What the next ten years will 
show one can easily speculate with 
so prolific a people. 

Japs Want Citizenship. 

On the international aspect of the 
question it may not perhaps be poli- 
tic to say much at this time except 
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to note the strenuous and persist- 
ent efforts of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to have its subjects recognized 
as eligible for citizenship and other 
rights in the United States on the 
ground that such privileges are ac- 
corded to other nationals and that 
consequently they (the Japanese) 
are being unfairly discriminated 
against. 

Not much is heard from this 
quarter of the rather important fact 
that Americans in Japan are not 
granted such rights. 

As indicating, however, the un- 
animity of Pacific coast Americans 
on this subject it is significant to 
note that in recent times anti-alien 
land bills patterned on that of Cali- 
fornia have been introduced into the 
legislatures of Nevada, Colorado, 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington. 

Yet 8t the same time it cannot be 
too emphatically laid down that the 
average American citizen, Pacific 
coast or otherwise, has no quarrel 
with the Japanese. It is simply felt 
by thoughtful men that he is not 
needed here and that every tillable 
acre of American soil is wanted for 
American people. 

Until we on this continent have so 
contrived our political and industrial 
arrangements that every man, wo- 
man, and child either native born or 
of assimilable immigrant peoples is 
fed, housed, clothed, educated, and 
put on the road to an independent 
and proper life, there does not ap- 
pear to be any sound reason for in- 
troducing into the country large 
bodies of aliens ineligible for ulti- 
mate citizenship and who cannot be 
fused into the general body of the 
nation. There is already one such 
body here, the blacks, who although 
admitted to citizenship and other 
rights are not being assimilated at 
the same time. 

There are now som ten millions 
of these people in North America 
and their number is ever on the in- 
crease. What is to be done with 
them ultimately cannot meantime be 
foreseen. It is felt by Californians 
that one such problem is enough. 
To add another may be something 
worse than folly. 

GEORGE DANIELS 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

(Land and Liberty, London) 


In the course of the debate, the 
minister of labor gave the following 
appalling figures of unemployment. 
He said that the trade depression 
began to declare itself as far back 
as August last. By the middle of 
October the total number registered 
as unemployed was 350,000; by mid- 
dle November, 473,000; December, 
582,000; January, 842,000; in Febru- 
ary they had grown to 1,039,000. 
These figures do not include a large 
number unemployed but not regis - 
ered, nor dependents of the unem- 
ployed, and they are exdusive of 
people working on systematic short 
time, estimated now at about 600,- 
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The Immigrant Tide ~ 

British industry. Canada s cUef in- 


born as leaders in the professions 
and in tb. Cabinet of at least one 
Provincial Government . 

Canada Is after all only repeat- 
ing on a larger scale the welcome to 
and the assimilation of the foreign 
born which has characterized toe 
history of the Mother Country. Tne 
Flemish weavers and the Huguenots 
who found refuge in England, are 
but a lew of toe fefeiM W* 


British industry. ‘ = “**- * rr 

dustry is agriculture, and her agri- 
cultural prosperity in due to no small 
degree to the thrifty and mduatnoua 
new Canadians who hnv« oomr tc to® 
wide acres of the ircrt tb* 

over-crowded lands of Bereft, rud 
■whose childr-t. to-dr? are J* oa jL*J 
speak English *?.d to etoi 
|JapI*.Leaf foi 
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\-‘he “Expulsion” of McBride in the 
Scream of the Season. 


{Jack Canuck). 

Y OU talk about your boomer- 
angs! There never was so 
big a boomerang in the his- 
tory of Canadian politics as that 
thrown by the so-called Independent 
Labor Party at its convention at 
Welland on Good Friday when it ex- 
pelled M. M. McBride, M.L.A. for 
South Brant, from its membership. 
The first thought that came to the 
man on the street was how it was 
possible to expel a man who had al- 
ready, months before, resigned in 
disgust from an organization which 
was proven to be not only financially 
but politically bankrupt. 

Apart altogether from McBride’s 
wisdom in coming out from amongst 
those who advocated red revolution 
in this constitutional Canada, the 
Simpsons, the Buckleys and the oth- 
ers of that ilk who made their little 
spiels and went through the postur- 
ings ordered by their masters at 
that Welland convention, said 
enough and did enough to jsicken 
every red-blooded Canadian, and es- 
pecially the real men who are be- 
hind the true Labor movement in 
Brantford and throughout the Brit- 
ish province of Ontario. 

It did not need Mr. McBride’s 
designation of the Welland conven- 
tion as the “red, yellow and drab” to 
have it made quite evident that the 
Labor party of Brantford was with 
the constitutional McBride and not 
with the revolutionary Simpson and 
the Buckley who was proud to de- 
scribe himself as “the reddest of 
the red.” 

Brantford Labor is sane. The 
majority of its men proved that 
when they rallied to the flag and 
fought for freedom on the fields of 
France and Flanders, and the wo- 
men proved it also by the real war 
work -and not by their pandering to 
class cajls or religious prejudices. 

If the I. L. P. wants to expel 
Brantford Labor, Brantford Labor 
is quite ready to be expelled as Mc- 
Bride was expelled, because it had 
resigned from the I. L. P. just as 
soon as “M. M.” left it. 

; The Labor men of Brantford be- 
lieve in the fulfillment of pledges, 
not in their side-tracking for poli- 
tical reasons; theirs not to pass the 
buck from Ottawa to Toronto and 
back again. 

They want to know where they 
stand, and, knowing, they are ready 
to stand there until they win their 
point, whether it means the defeat 
of the present conglomeration in 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, or not. They 
stand for principle, not for philand- 
ering pretexts, and standing thus 
they are to a man against the Reds 
of the Welland convention and to a 
man and woman behind McBride. 

If any of the Methodist opponents 
of the M. L. A. for South Brant 
sought to take any comfort out of 
the “expulsion” at Welland they 
have another think coming. It is to 
laugh; and the laugh will not be 


with the “Expositor” and its Meth- 
odist friends when the showdown 
comes. 


LABOR AS AN INVESTMENT. 
(Locomotive Engineers’ Journal). 
The urgent need of the times to 
relieve the spirit of unrest in the 
industrial world is a little more com- 
mon honesty on the part of the em- 
ploying class, a willingness to re- 
cognize certain rights of labor now 
generally conceded as just by all 
fair-minded people. 

Chief among these is the belief 
that labor is an investment. That 
the workman invests his labor just 
as a stockholder invests his money. 
Labor bears the same relation to in- 
dustry that a locomotive does to its 
train. 

We have ever been taught to re- 
gard investment as somewhat repre* 
sented by money only, ignoring the 
fact that labor represents the pro- 
ductive force, the earning power of 
industry. 

In view of the fact that the com- 
m'on rights of labor must receive 
recognition at the hands of the pub- 
lic through the laws of the country, 
it is necessary that public sympathy 
should be in accord with its desires 
which it rarely is to the extent it 
should, for want of means by which 
labor may present its case properly 
at the bar of public opinion. 

The public usually hears but one 
side of the case when matters of 
difference between the employers 
and employees arise, for which rea- 
son it is often prejudiced against 
the latter, and if it is in any way in- 
convenienced by labor troubles, as 
when the fuel supply or rail trans- 
portation is stopped, these prejudices 
become confirmed. 

If capital would recognize labor’s 
right to compensation based on its 
value as an investment in industry, 
instead of regarding it as a com- 
modity to be purchased at whatever 
price competition or other need 
might force it down to, then there 
would be little trouble adjusting the 
matter of wages and profits, but 
that possibility seems a long way 
off, so it is well, in the meantime, 
to pin our faith to the power of or- 
ganization, as force combined with 
justice seems to be now, as ever, 
the most potent factor in world’s 
progress. 


FIFTY-FIFTY. 

In the sweet silence of the twi- 
light they honeyspooned upon the 
beach. 

“Dearest,” she murmured trembl- 
ingly, “now that we are married I — 
I have a secret to tell you!” 

“What is it, sweetheart,” he ask- 
ed softly. 

“Can you ever forgive me for de- 
ceiving you?” she sobbed. “My— 
my left eye is made of glass.” 

“Never mind, lovebird,” he whis 
pered gently, “so are the diamonds 
in your engagement ring!” 


HOW FLUTES AMUSE 
THEMSELVES. 

(The New Majority). 

Now look at George Leary, Jr., 
society blade of New York. He is 
the fat boy in the middle of the 
group, wearing a “middy” blouse. 
George is one of the moneyed crowd 
seeking amusement at Palm Beach, 
Florida. Having no useful work to 
do in the world, these folk, who live 
off the fat skimmed from industry 
by the profiteers, while compelling 
the workers to submit to wage re- 
ductions and busting the unions with 
“open shop” drives, these folk t have 
to make life tolerable for themselves 
by feverish attempts at amusement. 
Mr. Leary is giving a “Baby Ball” 
at which grown men and women will 
tog themselves out like kids and 
suck lolly-pops. 


A FAMOUS LOCOMOTIVE. 

One of the most famous locomo- 


tives in the world is old “999,” that 
first drew the Empire State Ex- 
press, and in May, 1893, pulled down 
all railroad records by doing 112.5 
miles an hour. The engine arrived 
at the apex of its fame when a popu- 
lar song was written aruond it and 
sung on vaudeville stage under the 
title, “Here Comes Old Nine-ninety- 
nine.” 

Although nearly thirty years in 
the service of the New York Cen- 
tral, the old locomotive is still do- 
ing duty and hauling a light pas- 
senger train between Avis and 
Clearfield. It has been renumbered, 
and is now known as 1086. 

There is a movement on foot 
among the road’s officials to have 
the old locomotive placed on a stand 
in the centre of Grand Central sta- 
tion, New York City, just as soon as 
the master mechanic announces that 
it is no longer good motive power 
for its present work. 


CANADIAN TUBE & IR0HI CO., LIMITED 

MONTREAL, Que. 

Wrought Pipe Black and Galvanized, Nipples, Couplings Bolts, 
Nuts, Rivets 

BAR IRON AND STEEL 

Wire Nails, Fence Staples, Wire of all kinds-Wood Screws 

Works: LACHINE CANAL 


Railroaders will Giggle at 

“The Letters of Si 
Whiffletree-Freshman” 

EDITED BY FRANK D. GENEST, 

With a Preface by Stephen 
Leacock 

Illustrated by G. E. Tremble . 

The Varsity (Toronto) “Entertaining in the extreme. A 
worthy successor to ‘Dere Mableh ° 

The McGill Daily (Montreal) “A gem of its particular 
Species.” 


Price $1.00. Mail orders to 

CHAPMAN'S BOOKSTORE, 

Peel St. MONTREAL 
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Tanners and Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting for 45 Years. 


MONTREAL, Que. TORONTO, Ont. ST. JOHNS, N. B 

511 William St. 38 Wellington St. East. 149 Prince William Street. 

WINNIPEG, Man. VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Princess Street and Bannatyne Avt 560 Beatty Street. 
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SHOE MACHINERY SHOE SUPPLIES 

SHOE REPAIRING MACHINERY 

United Shoe Machinery ol Canada Limited 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO KITCHENER QUEBEC 


McCormick’s 

Biscuits 


A Delicious , Wholesome 

FOOD 


Balked in the Finest Snow- 
white, Sunshine Factory 
in America. 
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Consolidated Asbestos, Limited 

MINERS OF ALL GRADES OF ABSESTOS 

Mines at Thetford Mines, Que., 
and Robertsonville, Que. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

Dominion Express Building, St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, Que. 


Taiaphono: Victoria 500 ESTABLISHED 1838 

The PECK BOLLING MILLS, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

Bar Iron and Steel, Railway Spikes, Ship Spikes, 
Horse Shoes, Wire Nails, Cut Nails, 

Tacks and Washers 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS s 63 MILL STREET 

, MONTREAL 



FAIRBANKS - MORSE 

RAILROAD SUPPLIES 


Motor Cars, Track Tools, Electric Baggage 
Trucks, Hand Trucks Section 
Men’s Engines. 

Your recommendation of Fairbanks-Morse Railway 
Supplies will be appreciated. 

“Canada's Departmental House for Mechanical Goods' ' 


THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS ■ MORSE CO., LIMITED 

Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria. 


JERSEY CREAM SODAS 


Standard of Biscuit Quality 


McCormick Mfg. Co. 

LONDON 


Immediate Shipment 
from Stock 


Bar Iron and Steel all sizes and grades, 
Flats and Squares. Band Irons, Bolts, 
Nuts, Rivets, Cap Screws, Set Screws, 
Boiler Tubes, Shafting, Sheets and 
Plates, Relaying Rails, Angles, Chan- 
nels and Beams. 

The only complete Wholesale Steel and 
Iron Stock in Canada west of Toronto. 
If it is Steel or Iron we have it. 


The Manitoba Steel & Iron 

Company, Limited 

WINNIPEG - CANADA 
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Canadian Railroader 

PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 


Books, Periodicals, 
Catalogues; 
Stationery and 
General Printing; 
Addressing and 
Mailing Service; 
Editorial 
Supervision 
Equipped for 
Speedy Work. 


For 

Printing 

Phone— 

MAIN 

6222 




EVERYTHING in Printing from a 
calling card to a poster, |a circular 
to a newspaper. Latest machinery, ex- 
pert craftsmen, exact cost system. New 
type for every job from our own type- 
casting equipment. 

We print twenty -two periodicals 
every month. 

Motto: Service to and from all — 
customer, employer and employee. 

From a Customer: “Thanks for care 
and attention given. Prices are also 
quite reasonable. I thought I would 
let you know that we appreciated 
your work.” 

Let us quote on your next printing 
job — big or little. 


316 LACAUCHETIERE STREET, W 

Corner of Beaver Hall Hill 

MONTREAL 
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